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erpating lel the duchess came up and rs att 
with him, ex her satis- Bemberton 
women, | 

a nce, had some affectionate exhor- 
tation for them. On the 7th, Captain Mac 
Laughlane’s younger brother, also an officer, 
accompanied us some miles on foot ; and we 
had a meeting at Tarbet, by,Loch Fyne, in 
the evening. 

“ Eighth.--Went to Campbell. town, where 
the provost granted the town-hall, and: we 
gave notice of a me@ting to be held the next 
day. When it drew near the time, weseceiv- 
eda few lines from the provost, expressing 
hie fears that the crowd that might be ex- 
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Another _meeti was oaiaed at 5 o’clock | space 
in the restate a shed belonging to the 
duke, I think nearly a thousand attended, 
and behaved with becoming stillness.” 

John Pemberton remarks, that “ it was a 
pretty open time ; some expressed their satis- 
faction, and one man said he never knew his 
Saviour until this day. ‘The necessity of a 
regard to the grace of God that brings re 
proof for sin, being the mercy and favour of 
the Almighty, was pointed ‘out, and that such 
who disregard its instructions, are slighting 
the means offered for salvation, and thus re- 
jecting their Saviour. ‘The people attended 
mostly in the Highland dress, and many ap- 

peared with innocent countenances. ‘Taking 
a walk, after meeting, in the grounds of the 
duke, I met with him and his three children, 
and two other persons. He entered into 
familiar conversation, and spoke respectfully 
of our Friends, adding, that he had heard so 
well of the meeting, he was sorry he was not 
with us. I gave Bien William Penn’s ‘ Rise 
and Progress,’ to present to his wife. He said 
he had read the small piece I had sent him, 
(Randall’s Account.) I told him I had also 
sent him a piece respecting the slave-trade, 
and wished him to join his influence for the 
suppression of so iniquitous a traffic. He 
acknowledged it to be a bad trade.” 

Thomas Wilkinson’s account proceeds :— 

“ Third.—John Pemberton felt concerned 
to have another meeting, which, in order to 
accommodate the poor labouring people, was 
appointed at six o'clock. ‘The duke and 
duchess, with their family and visiters, at- 
tended, and sat solidly amongst us. I thought 
the meeting Was ve atisfactory.” John 
Pemberton say oi in mercy favour- 
ed the conodieallll t which may our minds. 
bow in reverenc®.” “ David Ducat ap 
adds Thomas Wilkinson, “with ac ci 
testimony, and John Pemberton with 
life and power. The witness in several 
seemed to be reached; the duchess in par- 
—_ appearing to be muchsaffected. 

ourthPassed on to Lochgillphead ; 

bale an evening meeting there, and another at 
eleven o’clock next day. After meeting we 
set off for Ormsay, and had a sample, for 
perhaps ten miles, of ancient Highland road, 
which admits the travelling of but one person 
at a time; we however arrived safely, and 
were received with true hospitality. 

“ Sixth.--Ha@ a meeting in one of the 
barns of ou: kind host, Captain Mac Laugh- 








nei “ The Fricad.” 
John Pemberton’s Travels in Scotland. 


It appears by the life of Joho Pemberton, 

blished in the 6th vol. of “ The Friends’ 
Tabeary.” that he several times travelled in 
Scotland, in the character of a minister of 
the gospel. .The last visit he made was in 
1787, in*company with David Ducat and 
‘Thomas Wilkinson ; the narrative of the joar- 


ney is made up by extracts from of | Pe 
the latter, with additions from John r- 
ton’s own account. In the unimpro - 


dition of the country at the period of the visit, 
travelling was attended with considerable dif- 
ficulties. The account of the journey through 
helene with incidenis of an 
interesting nature; and may probably be 
deemed syitable for the columns of “ The 
Friend.” 


The journey w ee re in the Eighth 


month. (Thomas Wilkinson says, ** We en- 
tered thé Highlands on the 3lst, after travel- 


ling ae mountainous and thinly peopled 





uot time to provide another place, so we con- 
cluded to ofler ourselves-at the ee 
cross; it was a tall stone, sur with 
steps; we went and sat down thereon in si- 
lence by ourselves. In alittle time the peo- 
ple began to gather round us, looking on one 
another, and on us, perhaps wondering what 
it meant, as I believe no meeting was ever 
before held by any of our Society in these : 
parts; yet no scoffing or insult was offered us, ~ 
nor any light behaviour observable. Our 
minds were turned inwatd, and, I believe, 
experienced something of the promige made 


Lord, and who trust in him. igh it was 
long before any thing was Said, hment 
and peace were experienged. John‘Pemberton 
then in a lively manner exhorted the peor 
to become acquainted with theityMaker, and 

be at peacewith him. The ‘day was 
hot, and John Pemberton was ready tt 
from being exposed bare-headed 
Another meeting was appointed for t 


country, Where we met with many of the poor 
inhabitaat® coming down to the lowlands 
against harvest. We reached [nverary, from 
Carindow, at the head of Logh Fyne, on the 
1st of the Ninth month, and were received 
with peat pene On Firsteday, the 2d, 
many of emeeeeere came from the 
mountains to of worship at Inve- 
rary. There Tre. was told, two ser 
commonly préached on First- days; the one 
in English, the other in Erse or Gaelic, which 
is the langdage of the Highlanders. While 
walking round, I was pl and affected at 
the solid deportment of the Gaelic assembly, 
which had collected to the amount of several 
hundreds, and stood generally silent Mes 

doors, till the English sermon was fini 

We had our meeting appointed in a large 
room at the inn, at the time the last might be 
supposed to Conclude; the room was soon 
filled, and a hundreds stood without. 
The Duchess of Argyle, with her son and 
daughters, and several other persons of dis- 
tinction attended ; the duchess sat very solid- 
ly, and her mind seemed to be thoughtfull 

exercised. John Pemberton appeared with 











was reeommendgd as a suitable place. _ 
Ce | ome airs, anc naka beh ser. 
believe that ia a fow bait ate -f er 
ir seats, nearly fifteen hu 
any were on th Teale and en the 
ocighbouttg trees; a general stillness pre- 
vailed; and it was not long befére way opened 
with John Pemberton for religious communi- 
; Sales cont Though I rs fearful that what was 
not be distinctly heard by the 
ire could of the assembly ; yet-no iceder 
ensued} and I trust we were thankful to the 
Father of mercies and Fountain of goodpfor 
preservation and peace amidst such a host of 
strangers.” 
Twelfth. —John Pemberton remarks: “ Di. 
vers came to the inn, and we parted solidly, 
having their wishes for our preservation. 
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After dinner, finding our 
Ps iT "of c 
the, Malhief 


dation for us at the small inn, we 
were kindly received by the minister, David 
Campbell, an aged man, and blind. He ex- 
pressed much regard for our religious Soci- 
ety, believing them to come nearer to the 

rimitive Christians than any people on earth. 

Ve lodged at his house, being introduced to 
him by his son-in-law, Major Archibald Camp- 
bell, of Campbell-town, who met us on the 
road. He had been in America during the 


Wuples, and had a favourable opinion of 
: ” 


Thirteenth and Fourteenth.—They had 
two meetings there, and one at Nockney Hall, 
in a mill. They lodged on the 15th at the 
house of a poor farmer, whose family was 
religiously Thipoeed, and entertained them 
kindly. . It was the practice of this family to 
assemble togethier, 
at which times they sang a psalm, read a 
na in the New. Testament, and after- 
wards kneeled down to prayers. When these 
were concluded, on this occasion, the master 
of the family said, that if our Friends had any 
thing to communicate, they were ready to hear 
it; on which Joha Pemberton remarked, 
“ that he was concerned to caution them, lest 
such religious practices, if unattended by cor- 

feelings, might degenerate into a 
form.” “On the 17th they had a meeting at 
Tynelane, and on the 18th another at South- 
end, John Pemberton not having been able to 
feel his mind quite clear of that parish. In 
the evening, being at David Campbell’s, his 
daughter said to John Pemberton, “ You see, 
Mr. Pemberton, father has given you his 
‘ kirk,’ and attended you several times; sup- 

you go to church on Sunday, and her 
father: we have some elegant preachers in 
the Highlands.” ‘To which John Pemberton 
» iaged replied, “* We have a testimony to 
ar against a hired ministry.” Thomas 
~ Wilki marks, that when they came to 
take leave of this hospitable family, it was 
with some tenderness on both sides. Mar- 
p mpbell, the daughter, observed that 
to have such guests, and never to 
see “more.” 
‘ -first—Thomas Wilkinson’s ac- 





oe 


7 ‘count ‘proceeds: “ Rode to Lochgillphead. 





_ About noon a terrible hurricane arose ; two 
vessels from Fyne were riding at anchor 
in sight ; m broke loose, struck on 
a sand bi ed. “The seamen belong- 





he: cept a little boy, were on 
shore. To go to their own vessel seemed 
impracticable: they often attempted to fetch 
the men from the other, but the waves as 
often heaved the boat on shore again. Many 
people were,on the beach; and the lamenta« 
“tions of the women were pitiable, We exert- 
ed ourselves; and after dragging the boat 
along the shiore to another point, the seamen 
“were able to bring off the hands from the near- 
est vessel: all our concern wagynow for the 
© boys I proposed dragging the boat along the 
Shore, perhaps almost a mile, to a situation 
whence it might be driven by the waves to 
the other vessel ; the seamen however did not 





way open to the adopt the psa | 
] to Southend, near sonnglingucae™ ig 
tire; and there not being |The reflect 













ht closéd on the poor boy. 
ions arising from this circumstance 
spread a sadness over our minds, and when 
day broke in the morning, it was perceived 
that the vessel had gone down. 

“« ‘T'wenty-second.——Proceeded to Goatfield, 


and were kindly entertained by Joseph Latham, | 


superintendent of the Argyle iron works. We 
had two meetings next day at this place. On 
the 24th we proceeded to Aroquharywhere on 
the 25th we had a meeting, a solid and fa- 
voured opportunity ; and after dinner we tra- 
velled a few miles to Luss, where we had a 
meeting in the evening, attended by a consid- 
erable number of, people. 

“ T'wenty-sixth—-We had now rode an 
hundred miles on our return towards England, 
partly on account of David Ducat’s poor state 
of health; he, however, now seemed recruit- 


jing ; and John Pemberton’s prospects opening 
th morning and evening, | northward, we had a meeting in the evening 


at Tarbet, by Loch Lomond; which was at 
first much unsettled by the disorderly conduct 
of a person in liquor; but having placed him 
in a chair, and taken my seat by him, he 
became still, and the meeting issued favour- 
ably. 

* 'Twenty-seyenth.—Proceeded to Tyne- 
drome, and had a meeting there; a good 
degree of solemnity was experiefced in the 
time of silence. I thought it one of the most 
satisfactory meetings we had had; and TI be- 
lieve we rejoiced in humble thankfulness that 
our Heavenly Father had refreshed us to- 
gether with his good presence, and filled our 
hearts with his love, and the love of our fel- 


low-creatures, in such a poor solitary part of 


the earth. 

“ Twenty-eighth.—Passed on to Dalmally, 
a pleasant and populous vale in Glenorchy.” 
Here they had a meeting, and John Pember- 
ton remarks:—“ The Lord was graciously 
pleased to favour, so that the gospel was 
preached under its enlivening influence. The 
people behaved well, and the minister of the 
parish, Joseph McIntire, was very respectful, 
and invited us to his house. He made inquiry 
respecting some of our principles, which we 
explained to his satisfaction, He was of a 
very open disposition, and liberal in his senti- 
ments respecting the universality of God’s 
love. He, with his wife, and several of his 
children, attended the meeting, and sat very 
solidly. In conv@feation, he lamented the 
lightness that he had observed in England in 
time of public worship ; which is too often the 
case. He inquired of me respecting the prac- 
tice of asking a blessing before meat. I told 
him our views, which both himself and his 
wife acknowledged to be right, and he con- 
fessed that too little thought often attended 
when grace, so called, was said.” Thomas 
Wilkinson remarks, respecting this minister’s 
wife, that she “‘ was a plain woman, and when 
we were on the subjects of an hired ministry, 


war, &c., notwithstanding the profession of 
her husband, and that she had a son or sons 
in the army, she was unequivocally of our 


opinion, and spoke her sentiments without re- 
serve.” 
(To be continued.) 





































THE SHEPRERD-DOG. 
Notwithstanding. his wild and melancholy 


looks, he is pagent: persevering, and most 


faithfully att to his master. 
rious to see how carefully in country he 

ill gather and drive a flock of sheep, with 
skill than any man or boy could do it, 
in the Highlands of Scotland, where the 
winters are long and severeyand the snow. 
drifts are véry deep among the mountains, 
these dogs are still more useful ; and wonder. 
ful stories are told of their sense and faith. 
fulness. The following is Kuown to be a true 
one :— 

The valleys, or glens as they are there 
called, amongst the Grampian mountains, are 
chiefly inhabited by shepherds. ‘There are no 
fences or boundaries in these wild parts, but 
every shepherd has his own range, which 
reaches so far that he never sees the whole of 
his flock together, except when they are col- 
lected for shearing. Every day he has to go 
to the distant parts of his range, and with his 
faithful dog, to turn back any straggling sheep 
that might wander beyond his own bounds 
into his neighbour’s land. Io one of these 
rambles a shepherd took his little boy, about 
three years old, as is the custom with -the 
Highlanders, to season them to the cold of the 
climate. After going about the pastures for 
some time, the shepherd with his dog climbed 
a very steep hill, that he might gain agwider 
vie his scattered flock. But fearing to 
tire the child, he left him in a sheltered spot, 
charging him not to stir till he came back. 
But hardly had he reached the top of the hill, 
when the sky was sudderly darkened by one 
of the very thick mists which often come 
down suddenly on these mountains, and shut 
out every object from the eye. The father, 
feeling anxious for his child, hastéped down ; 
but owing to the darkness, and his own fright, 
he lost his way. He wandered long among 
the dangerous bogs ani waterfalls which 
abound in those desert places, till night came 
on; still he went on, and on, tilhhe came to 
the edge of the mist, and then hé Saw by the 
light of the moon, that he had réached his 
own valley, and was within a short distance of 
his cottage. It was impossible to renew the 
search for the poor child that night; but as 
soon as morning began to dawn, he set out 
with a party of bis neighbours. All that day 
he crossed the mountains to fro, looking 
into every dark hollow@nd cleft; but to no 
purpose. The dog, howeveryshad returned 
home, and after receiving his usual allowance 
of cake, had run off, and was stillabsent. Day 
after day, the heart-broken father renewed 
his search, and the neighbouring shepherds 
left the care of their flocks to seek for the lost 
child in every part of their different ranges; 
—but still in vain. There was not the least 
mark of a small footstep on the damp grass. 
The father strained his ear to listen; but 
there was no feeble cry mixed with the loud 
roar of the waterfalls, and the bleating of the 
flocks. Yet still when he came back to the 
cottage at night, he found that the dog had 
been for his allowance of food, and then had 
gone off again. Being struck with this, he 
stayed at home till the dog set off again with 
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THE FRIEND. 


his cake, edi fillowed him. The faithful | their labours in the fields, joined the solitary ! commenced operations by partly removing 


creature led him to a wild waterfall, at some 
distance from the spot where the child had 
been left. It was a dreadful place. The 
high cliffs on each side almost met together 
at the top, but below it was a fearful dark 
hollow. The dog instantly began to re 
way down one of these steep cliffs, and at 
went into a cave, nearly close to the roaring 
waterfall. The shepherd followed with diffi- 
culty. You may guess what he felt when he 
saw his boythere safe, eating the cake which 
the dog had brought, while the faithful ani- 
mal stood by watching him with looks of 
pleasure. 

From the child’s own account, and the 


guide whom we had brought with us from the 
village ; and, thus attended, we pushed on, 
shaping our course towards the Pyramids, 
whose sharp peaks rose at a considerable dis- 
tance above the sand hills of the wilderness. 
Here our suite was augmented by two very 
pretty young women, whom we found roam- 
ing, at this early hour, among the rocks and 
ravines. ‘They earned their subsistence, we 
are told, by searching in these solitary places 
for antiquities, the relics of Egyptian super- 
stition, which they sold to travellers, whose 
numbers, it may therefore be inferred, must 
be pretty considerable. 

The sensations invariably experienced, on 


place in which he was found, it appeared that | ascending from the low valley of the Nile to 


he had wandered to the edge of the cliff, and 
then either fallen or scrambled down till he 
reached the cave—when there, the fear of the 
waterfalls prévented his leaving it. The dog, 


the summit of the arid ridges by which it is 
flanked on both sides, are diflicult, if not im- 
possible, to be described. They resemble the 
intermingling of triumph and exultation with 


by means of his scent, had tracked him to the | the delight springing from the calmest enjoy- 


spot, and then had hindered him from starving | 


by giving up to him his daily allowance. He 
seemed never to have left the child night or 
day, except when he went home for his food, 


ment. ‘Their source, however, lies probably 


very near the surface, in robust health and | 


constant exercise, united with the influence 
of a pure air and never-ceasing excitement. 


and then he was seen running at full speed to | One looks down from those desert elevations 


aud from the cottage.— Late payer. 


—_—_—— 


upon the abodes of men with something very 
like contempt; though having for a while 
indulged our curiosity, and swallowed a con- 


Loose Leaves from a Traveller's Portfolio. | siderable quantity of dirt in mummy pits, 


THE PYRAMIDS OF SAKKARAH. 


catacombs, and the subterranean chambers of 
pyramids, we become perfectly reconciled 


The accompanying graphic sketeh, from) with our species, and are not a little delight- 


the pen of one who has had ample opportuni- 
ties of cultivating both his literary and his 
geographical taste, cannot fail to be read with 
interest. We should premise that the Pyra- 
mids im questiop are not many miles from the 
ruins of the ancient Memphis, where the 
palm trees rise in one straight smooth stem 
to the height of one hundred feet, overshadow- 
ing those mighty monuments of the past. It 
is here that the sun, rising in the unclouded 
Kgyptian sky, casts his slanting beams 
through frequent openings in the date woods, 
rendered doubly beautiful by flights of the 
white Ibis settling on the branches or descend- 
ing through the air like huge flakes of snow ; 
the pathway in most places being filled with 
wild flowers of brilliant col@urs and great fra- 
grance, mi load the atmosphere with per- 
fume,as the broad foot of the camel crushes 
them in passing. 

As the air of the morning had somewhat 


' prematurely sharpened our appetite, we rode 


a little out of our way iio the village of Sak- 
karah, to negociate with the inhabitants for a 
supply of bread. ‘Thanks, however, to the 
paternal government of Mohammed Ali, there 
was little to be found, and for that little its 
possessors were inclined to demand five or six 
times as much as it was worth. For once it 
entered into our heads to resist their imposi- 
tion; and there according!y we sat, mounted 
on our lofty dromedaries, chaffering with a 
knot of blue-shirted Arabs, men, women, and 
children, on the leafy skirts of the village, 
just where the road strikes off between the 
last straggling gardens into the desert. The 
affair being at length concluded, we took our 
departure. Two lusty husbandmen, leaving 


ed to find ourselves, pipe in mouth, lounging 
on some soft divan in the coffee-houses or 
hotels of Cairo. 

Upon gaining the lofty level of the desert, 
though sufficiently accustomed to pyramids 
and wastes, we were not a little struck at the 
prospect before us. Looking south and west, 
and north, as far as the eye could reach, you 
could behold nothing but plains of ever-shift- 
ing aspect, rising here and there into huge 
pyramidal peaks, which, in colour and feat- 
ures, harmonise so completely with the scene 
around them, that they appear to be rather 
the work of nature than of man. We knew, 
however, that they were so many temples of 
Athor, reared by one of the most ancient na- 
tions of the earth, and that many thousand 
years ago, on festival days and nights appro- 
priated to the worship of that goddess, multi- 








— 





this obstacle with their hands, and then, 
throwing themselves on their faces, slided in, 
though wrong'end foremost, like so many ser- 
pents. We followed their example, and pre- 
sently found ourselves in a long gallery or 
corridor hewn in the solid rock, and appa- 
rently penetrating into the heart of the pyra- 
mid. As we were just then returning from 
the uncivilized environs of Lake Meeris, 
where all the gold of Christendom could not 
have conjured up a pound of wax candles, and 
the heat of the climate would in a day or two 
have reduced any others to oil, we had brought 
along with us no light but a small travelling 
lamp, which, in the central gloom of these 
huge structures, would have shown but like a 
glow-worm. The feeble rays, however, of 
this miserable substitute for sunshine, we must 
on the present occasion have trusted, had not 
our thrifty Arabs brought with them a few 
dry palm branches, which commonly serve 
them for torches. ‘These, by the aid of flint 
and steel, were speedily kindled, whereupon 
we began to form some notion of the strange 
building into which we had forced our way. 
For a short distance, the passages continued 
very low; but presently, proceeding right 
onward, we found space for raising ourselves 
nearly upright. Our guides, preceding us 
with lamp and torch tn hand, presented a 
strange appearance as the red glare streamed 
beside them, lighting up the rough sides of 
the rock, and flashing forward into the seem- 
ingly interminable gallery. We advanced for 
a considerable time without observing any 
particular change in the aspect of the corri- 
dor, except that it continually became loftier, 
but at length reached a point where it branch- 
ed off ifito numerous narrow archways, some 
ascending, others sloping downwards, while a 
third class stretched forward 6n the same 
level. We struck into one of those which led 
below towards the root of the pyramid, and 
presently arrived at a sort of window in the 
rock, into which the only guide who preceded 
me entered with his torch, and suddenly dis- 
appeared. At first, as I could discern no light, 
and distinguish no sound, I imagined that he 
had dropped into some bottomless abyss, and, 
projecting my head into the opening, listened 
anxiously in the hope of discovering what had 
become of him. I, moreover, shouted loudly 


tudes, consisting of thousands and tens of|twice or thrice, but receiving no answer be- 


thousands, had spread themselves in joy and 
revelry over those flats; now arid and deso- 
late, but then, perhaps, rendered fertile by 
art. 

When we imparted to the guides our inten- 
tion to enter the largest of the pyramids, they 
endeavoured, for some reason of another, to 
persuade us that its adit had not yet been dis- 
covered. On this point, however, our infor- 
mation was better than theirs. Bidding them, 
therefore, follow us, we rode at once to the 
north face of the structure, where, at the bot- 
tom of a long sloping trench, the opening into 
the pyramid appeared. But it seemed not 
recently to have been entered, for the sand 
blown in by the wind had so blocked it up, that 
a fox or jackal would have found some diffi- 


culty in forcing his way through. The Arabs 


gan to be seriously alarmed. At length, how- 
ever, I perceived the glimmer of his torch 
approaching, and, as soon as the strength of 
the light sufficed to show me my way, I 
descended after him through the fissure of 
the rock, our companions following us. The 
exact geography of those regiofis it is impos- 
sible to describe, nor is it easy to conjecture 
the uses for which they were designed.. A 
labyrinth of galleries of all dimensions, tra- 
versing each other, mounting, winding, des- 
cending, breaking away at right angles, or 
stretching forward in one monotonous sweep 
half filled with dust, blocked up in some di- 
rections by huge fragments of rock, conceal- 
ing, perhaps, some of those strange chambers 
of imagery in which the sepulchral fancy of 
the ancient Egyptians delighted—such are 
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the objects that present themselves to the eye 
in the rocky basis of the Great Pyramid of 
Sakkarah. The traveller in Persia who has 
visited the ruins of Istakhar, will probably 
have groped his way through similar vaults 
and tunnels extending beneath the vast foun- 
dations of that city. There, too, the object 
of the excavators is scarcely to be divined, 
since no use intelligible to modern times 
could possibly have been made of those sub- 
terraneous ways. 

After threading for some time the maze, 
above described, we entered suddenly a pro- 
digious hall, whose height and dimensions the 
united light of our lamp and ‘torches was in- 
sufficient to discover to us. As we advanced 
along the chiselled floor, its extremities all 
around appeared to be draped with darkness, 
while its height extended far up into the bow- 
els of the pyramid. By degrees, as our eyes 
grew accustomed to the place, we imagined 
we could discover, at a great elevation large 
openings, the termination probably of galle- 
ries communicating with other chambers, or 
intended to let down light upon the hiero- 
phants during the celebration of the mys- 
teries. Here we fired off a pistol, but the 
report was not nearly so loud as in the great 
pyramid, where it resembled thunder. On 
examining the floor carefully, we perceived 
the commencement of a flight of steps, which 
probably led down to other suites of apart- 
ments far beneath that in which we then 
stood, and mever in modern times explored. 
But our progress was stopped by immense 
blocks of stone. 

Observing that the oil in our lamp was run- 
ning low, and our palm branches nearly burnt 
out, we hastily retraced our steps, lest, if they 
became extinguished, we should be left there 
in utter darkness, without the remotest chance 
of finding our way out. Several of the gal- 
leries into which, by mistake, we entered on 
our way back, were cl.sed up purposely by 
huge fragments of rock. At length, however, 
we entered a long gallery, which, after many 
windings, led us to the mouth of a vast dark 
chasm, whose dimensions were hidden by the 
projecting shadows of the rocks. Here my 
travels were onthe point of coming suddenly 


to an end. Mistaking the thick carpet of 


darkness, which spread out far and wide be- 
fore me, for some solid substance, I had raised 
my foot, and was about to step forward, when 
my progress was arrested by the sudden 
shriek of one of my companions. Another 
instant, and Ishould have been precipitated 
headlong into an abyss, the depth of which we 
could not exactly ascertain, but conjectured to 
be very great, from the length of time which 
the stones we-cast in took to reach the rocks 
below. “ Probably we'were now looking down 
into the great hall which we had been explor- 
ing about an hour before, 

"As there was no time to lose, we requested 
our guides to make use of their best expe- 
fience, and the shortest route, by which to 
retreat towards the place of exit; whereat, 
after considerable labour, we arrived. On 
issuing forth dito the open air, we hastily 
donned the 
to descend into the warm chambers of the 
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pyramid, and found that they had been 
sprinkled, during our absence, by a slight 
shower. The old Sheikh, who had remained 
in charge of the camels, and the Arab girls, 
congratulated us on our re-appearance, imag- 
ining, perhaps, that we had been descending 
towards the confines of the realm of Eblis. 
These heroines, though in other respects suf- 
ficiently adventurous, had. declined entering 
the pyramid, the mouth of which they seemed 
to regard with horror; but sitting down on 
the sand beside the old Mahazi warrior, 
promised there sto await our return. ‘They 
were to a certain extent, indeed, interested in 
our safety, as they had made up their minds 
to accompany us, whether we would.or not, 
to the Bird-..ummy Pits, excavated at no 
great distance in the rocks of the desert.— 
From late Foreign Periodicals. 
Philad. Gazette. 






—_—_— 


For “ The Friend.” 
A Pleasant Celebration of a Marriage. 


During the Seventh month, 1779, Charles Logan was 
married to Mary Pleasants, in the Old Market Street 
Meeting-house. ‘I'he Friends appointed to the over- 
sight of the marriage, reported to the next following 
Monthly Meeting that it was accomplished in an 
orderly manner; they then farther stated, that the 


newly married pair having posscssion of a number of 


negroes in Virginia, had taken this occasion, volun. 
tarily, to manumit them all, whereby more than fifty 
were restored to their natural rights. The Monthly 
Meeting minute on the occasion adds, “ The Instru- 
ment of Manumission was now produced and read, 
and afforded considerable satisfaction to the meet- 
ing.” : 
"Twas a season of gladness when true hearts long 
plighted, 
Midst friends and connections were fondly united ; 
When the church gave its sanction, the words had been 
spoken, 
Which bound them in covenant not to be broken. 


Then joyed he as one over uncounted treasure,— 

Whilst sweet love and confidence stirred her with 
pleasure ; 

And both, in the heighth of their soul-warming glad- 


ness, 
Would have swept from the earth all its suffering and 
sadness. 


They thought of their slaves upon southern soil weep- 
ing, 
Whose toil brought the luxuries they now were reap- 


ing; 
And in love-lighted charity quickly they sever 
The chains from their bondmen, and free them forever. 


Full fifty that morning by task-masters tended, 

Who dreamed not their bonds but with death would be 
ended, 

Refore the bright west in the sunset was blushing, 

Were free us the rill frombits rocky height gushing. 

Soft Mercy looked forth on that moment delighted ; 

Stern Justice with smiles in her raptare united ; 

As the seal of the bridegroom slavery ended, 

As the bride her new name sweetly blushing appended. 


With the blue sky of happiness brightly arched o’er 


m, 

With the harvest of bliss richly rising before them,— 
This jubilee sacrifice freely was given, 

A first fruit of thankfulness offered to heaven. 


Their joy a deep fountain its banks overflowing, 

The water of bliss was on others bestowing. 

Their feast, was a fust to the Lord, by this token,— 
That burdens were loosened, that fetters were tones ! 


rments which we had thrown off} Dry, logical, systematic testimonies, which 


require learning, sagacity and time to com- 











prehend—such testimonies are not fit for us, 
and appear unlikely to produce vital religion 
in any. y serve men to talk about, they 
serve matter for logomachy, but they leave 
the heart unaffected. Neither Jesus Christ 
nor his apostles thought proper to address men 
systematically. And are critics, linguists, and 
logicians, wiser than the author of their relj- 
gion, and better informed than his apostles ? 
Christian Philosophy, 


= . 
A CHEAP PLEASURE. 

We enjoy the friendship of a person who 
troubles himself very little about the theories 
of politics, but who is deeply interested in the 
objects at which politics should chiefly aim. 
He can scarcely tell whether he is a whig or 
a democrat; but he is quite sure that all the 
wishes of his heart, and all the efforts of his 
life are turned towards the melioration and 
improvement of the greatest number of the 
people. In fact, he is a philanthropist rather 
than a politician—though the words should 
mean the same thing—and his chief pleasure 
consists, not in the triumph of this or that 
party, but in the advancement of every man. 
He is withal somewhat odd and whimsical, 
and states it boldly, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, that he has found out a way of pro- 
curing greater pleasure at less expense than 
any politician in the city. He spends his time 
in inquiring into the condition of the poor, 
and, as far as it lies in his power, relieving 
their distress. 

The other night passing through Washing- 
ton Parade Ground, the was accosted by a 
woman with a child in her arms, and asked 
for alms. He could hardly resist the appeal ; 
yet, not approving of indiscriminate money 
giving, he thought that he might safely try an 
experiment. Taking a twenty-five cent piece 
out of his pocket, he gave it to her, and made 
as though he was going away. Instead of 
doing so, however, he turned, and watched 
the movements of the beggar. He saw her 
go, with rapid steps, into a bake-shop hard by, 
whence she returned with an armful of bread. 
He followed her, thromgh dark streets and 
ways, until she suddenly descended into a dark 
and dirty cellar. He kneeled down upon the 
cold pavement, that he might see, if possible, 
the inmates of so wretched an apartment. By 
the light of a few embers that were raked 
from the ashes of the hearth, he discovered 
there several pale, miserable looking children, 
who seemed too feeble to rise at the approach 
of the woman, whom he took to be their 
mother. He saw her gradually unfold from 
her , the b which she had just pro- 
carelete children ran eagerly sauna it, 
tore it into pieces, and fell to work devouring. 
it with the appetites of young wolves. Having 
appeased the gnawings of bunger, they turned 
to the mother, with faces beaming with joy, 
clasped her around the neck me body, and 
almost smothered her with kisses. Our friend, 
who is somewhat tender-hearted, was quite 
overcome by the scene, and went away to his 
home. He says he enjoyed an unusual serenity 
that night, and a most grateful and profound 
sleep. It was the cheapest pleasure he had had 
for a long while.—Morning Post. 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN WIGHAM. 
(Continued from page 118.) 
Kinmuck, Sixth month, 12th, 1801. 


To A. C. The intelligence conveyed 
in thine is very grateful to me, though some 
things make me sorry. H. B.—poor creature | 
I do pity,—I still feel love for her ; and would 
fain keep hold of a hope that she will not be 
cast off. The Lord is of tender mercy, though 
He will support his own cause; and the founda- 
tion that He has already laid, shall never be 
moved, though thousaads should leave it, and 
build upon and lean to their own understand- 
ing ‘Those who lean upon and trust in the 
Lord, shall never be confounded; and I do 
believe that to all generations a people will be 
preserved, and enabled, to hold up a testimony 
to the sufficiency of that foundation [the 
Rock,] against which He hath declared the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. 


Edinbargh, Third month 15th, 1803. 


To his Son-in-law, James Glenny.—Though 
1 have frequently heard of thee since I saw 
thee, yet thy mother and I are both desirous 
to hear from thyself how thou art; whether 
the cough and expectoration are abated, and 
the hoarseness gone off; and whether thou 
art gaining any strength. ‘Tell us also how 
thy Eliza is keeping up, and how the children 
are. 
We feel much} sympathy with you; your 
afflictions of one kind or another, have not 
been few; but what shall we say? He who 
dispenseth such things is infinitely wise, and 
kuows better what is good for us than we do 
ourselves. He visits with the rod in love, to 
promote our improvement. Some of us need 
much to wean us sufficiently from things be- 
low, and to fix our hope more stedfastly on 
things above, or beyond time. May we ac- 
quiesce in the Divine will, and endeavour to 
profit by the various dispensations allotted us. 


Ediaburgh, Fourth month 13th, 1803. 


To his Son-in-law, James Glenny.—I re- 
ceived thine, and though it brought but a poor 
account of the state of thy health, and increas- 
ed the sympathy I feel with thee and thy 
Eliza ; yet it was satisfactory, inasmuch as it 
conveyed an evidence, that thou receivedst 
this present affliction in a resigned frame of 
mind. . A valuable and experieaced mind has 
said, that the highest anthem sung in heaven 
is—‘ Thy will be done.” No doubt afflicting 

llc Ht cause a struggle in nature; but 
they are all in love. The Lord corrects in 
mercy, and chastises those He loves ; though 
He is just, yet His mercy abounds ; prospects 
in worldly matters are often disappointed in 
great mercy. 

I would fondly hope the summer season 
may restore thee to health ; but if otherwise, 





the Lord’s will must be submitted to:—the| & 


main thing is peace, for indeed the world is 
full of troubles. o 


Edinburgh, Second menth 6th, 1804. 
To A. C. I have enough to do to 
forbear wishing to be gone ; though I know it 


is wrong to wish to fly whilst conflict is re- 
quired; but my faith is sometimes tried (I 





think) to an hair’s-breadth, yet in unutterable 
mercy it has not yet been permitted wholly 
to fail. I should be an ungrateful creature, 
were I to utter the least complaint, or once 
think suffering for Him hard, who has done so 
much for me. Sometimes I am a little re- 
vived by remembering, that the tribulated 
path has been the allotment of many besides 
me ; who have been enabled bravely to stand 
through their various trials, and who, by lean- 
ing on the never-failing Helper, have been 
preserved through many a storm. Dear ’ 
{ never did, nor do I aim at or expect great 
matters: if I be but preserved the green 
shrub, it is my utmost wish. 


























different accounts we have understood thou 
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Edinburgh, Second month 23d, 1804. 
To his Son-in-law, James Glenny.—By 


hast been getting worse lately. I feel much 


sympathy with thee and thy dear Eliza: no 
doubt it must be a trying dispensation to you 


both ; and unquestionably thy bodily affliction 
is wearisome, and will require the exercise of 


patience. The Lord only can support at such 


a time: may your minds be stayed upon Him, 
and resignation to His will be attained. He 
is all-wise,—never errs,—whatever He does 
is right. This world at best is but a trying 
pilgrimage ; and when He sees meet to cut 


short the work, and dissolve the tabernacle of 


clay at an early period, and through his 
matchless mercy and forgiveness receive the 
immortal part into a mansion of rest,—it is 
cause of humble rejoicing and adoration ; and 
if He sees meet, as He sometimes does, to 
bring down to the brink of the grave, and 
raise up again, it is all in wisdom and for some 
good end. 

It is not unusual for persons in thy situation, 
when the mind is turned to look beyond time 
towards eternity, to have many doubtings, and 
the remembrance of past failings to lie heavy 
upon the mind. If this should sometimes be 
thy case, dear James, be not too much dis- 
couraged ; cast thyself at the feet of our dear 
Lord,—He is merciful. None of us have any 
merit of our own to plead; in His mercy is 
and must be all our trust. He sets our sins in 
order before us, that we may be brought to an 
abhorrence of self, and an adoration of His 
goodness ; and when he has sufficiently hum- 
bled the mind, He soothes it with the feeling 
of His love.* 


[From his Journal :] 
Edinburgh, 13th of Fourth month, 1806. 


Several years hav@ passed over since | 
wrote the furegoing. I have been, since that 
period, but little out of Scotland, and nothing 
relative to worldly matters has particularly 


affected me; yet my exercises, and days of 


mourning have been deep and many. The 
rand adversary has obtained an entrance, and 
scattered the seeds of discord among the lit- 
tle flock and family of Friends of Edinburgh 





* James Glenny, his son-in-law, died of consumption 


on the lst of Eighth month, 1804, in the 28th year of 


his age; leaving a widow and three children. He ap- 
pears to have made a peaceful close ; having expressed 
to his wife, when very near his end, and that he was 
trusting in his Saviour, and found nothing in the way. 
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{Two Months’ Meeting ; which has introduced 
into much trial and suffering a number amon 
us: and I have been at times fearful that some 
might falla prey to the devourer. “ Mayst 
thou be pleased, O! Lord, to preserve and 
deliver thy little trembling lambs from his 
paw ;—cover them with the canopy of thy 
love ;—and be their shield, in this and every 
other time of danger:—for Thou knowest, 
and hast given some of us to know, that none 
can save us but Thee!” 


Fourth month, 1807.—The Yearly Meet- 


ing’s Committee are labouring among us: 
they are evidently endowed with Divine wis- 
dom and abundant charity, recommending 
great patience and tong-suffering: their la- 
bours, and sympathy of spirit have made 
them near and dear to me; and [ feel an 
ardent desire that their labours of love may 
be blessed, to the restoration of those who 
have been the cause of suffering, to the relief 
of the sufferers, and to the strengthening of 
the precionsly visited children. “ Lord! 
Thou alone canst, in Thy own way and time, 
establish and exalt thy glorious mountain of 
holiness, over every thing that would exalt 


itself ;—even so be it, Lord! Amen.” 
The care of Edinburgh meeting having 


now devolved on the Yearly Meeting, my wife 
and I felt easy to leave it ; which we accord- 


ingly did in the Seventh month, and took a 
house at Aberdeen, where we have been mer- 
cifully favoured to feel quiet and peaceful ;— 
some reward for the late suffering labour at 
Edinburgh. 


Aberdeen, Ninth month 4th, 1807. 


To Ann Cruickshank. I think the 
most I have to say is, look not too much at the 
dark side of things. The things that are seen 
we do not hope for, but the things that are 
not seen.-— Let us even wait long in the 
patience, and endeavour to fix our confidence 
on Him, who knows every heart; and who 
will eventually take care of those, who prefer 
the honour of His cause to every other thing, 
—who are brought to a willingness to suffer 
for it, if so be the Lord’s will. Our dear 
Redeemer suffered ; and shall we flinch from 
suffering? Do not think I am writing now as 
one at a distance ; for my spirit is with you 
in the nearest sympathy ; though I feel com- 
forted in believing that we did right in re- 
moving, however disadvantageous it may have 
been in some respects. Our day is now 
pretty far spent ; to look forward to the close, 
through unutterable mercy is a pleasing pros- 
pect ; and yet we can by no means divest our- 
selves of a concern for those that may be left. 
{ think I. may say at this time, I do prefer 
Jerusalem, and the welfare thereof, to any 
other joy; and yet near as the end may 
seem to us, new trials and conflicts may be 
permitted to attend our evening. When 
thou canst, do pray for us, that we may hold 
out. 

1808.—I felt a concern revive on my mind, 
to visit Friends in parts of Yorkshire, Lin- 
colnshire, and some places farther south. 
After weighing the matter fully, I gave up to 
it, and informed the Monthly Meeting, who 
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gave me a certificate, expressing their sym- 
pathy and concurrence. 

I left home the 19th of Sixth month,—had 
a good passage by sea to Newcastle ; thence 
travelled in a gig, accompanied by my be- 
loved friend George Richardson, who united 
with me in the concern, and who had a certi- 
ficate from his Monthly Meeting. We attend- 
ed York Quarterly Meeting; then took the 
meetings in the North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire, crossed the Humber at Hull, and 
visited the meetings in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Cambridge, and Huntingdonshire,—returned 
through some parts of Nottinghamshire by 
Sheffield, Doncaster, Thorne, Pontefract, 
Ackworth, Selby, Collingworth, York ;— 
thence to Yarm, Stockton, Sunderland, and 
Newcastle. We were absent from the last 
place ten weeks and five days; and according 
to calculation made by my companion, travel- 
led 1171 miles, and attended eighty-eight 
meetings. I stayed some days at Newcastle, 
and attended their Monthly Meeting held at 
Shields ; where I had the pleasure of meeting 
with the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, re- 
turning from their second visit to Edinburgh. 
I was pleased to observe, that they entertained 
favourable hopes of improvement in that quar- 
ter, for which 1 had ardently longed. 

From Newcastle [ went to Allendale, to see 
my poor aged mother ; who had been confined 
to bed a considerable time, in great bodily 
affliction, and quite blind,—but sweetly alive 
in spirit. We were comforted together ; but 
had a hard parting. After staying a few 
days at Cornwood, and attending their Month- 
ly Meeting, I went to Sikeside meeting on 
First-day ; and on Second-day, set out for 
Glasgow. Andrew Phillips kindly accom- 
panied me one stage; after which I went on 
alone rejoicing,—for the Lord had filled my 
heart with His love, so that I could sing of 
mercy and of judgment. He has, indeed, 
fed me in green pastures, and led me beside | 
the still waters. My heart was humbled under 
a sense of his goodness to an unworthy worm; 
and my soul was filled with thanksgiving and | 
praise. I got to Glasgow on Fourth-day, 
stayed over their Fifth and First-dav meet- 
ings, and on Second-day set off alone, and 
reached Aberdeen on Fifth-day. I found my 
family well, and did feelingly adopt the lan- 
guage,—‘* What shall I render unto the Lord 
forall his benefits.” 


Aberdeen, 8th of Tenth month, 1808. 


» To his Son, A. W.—I got home on Fifth- 

day having had a long and lonely ride; but I 
held out pretty.s,vell, and my mind was so 
peaceful, that every thing seemed pleasant ; 
{ could think nothing hard. IT found my 
wife and family well. My horse held out 
to the end, and [ have abundance to be thank- 
ful for; indeed I seem full, and can feelingly 
adopt the language,—‘ What shall [ render 
to the Lord, for all his benefits?” May I ren- 
der Him a devoted heart, for the residue of 
my days,—is my ardent prayer. I was much 
gratified by being with you: I think it one of 
the many favours I am made a partaker of, to 
have affectionate children; and a hope some- 
times accompanies my prayers for you, that 














and about London, till the Yearly Meeting 
began, when I attended its sittings. I then 
set out with my dear friend, George Richard- 
son, who had previously agreed to be my com- 
panion. We visited the meetings in Sussex 
and Kent; and attended the Quarterly Meet. 
ing at Dover. 


several of you are likely to be men and wo- 
men for God; that His cause you will es- 
pouse, and even be made willin to suffer for 
Him, if it be His will. I have a testimony in 
my heart, that such is His goodness, He is 
well worthy to be served in His own way: 
may you and I be more and more dedicated to 
obey Him in all things. 

1 stayed about home during the winter ;-- 
my mind often much exercised upon various 
accounts, particularly from a prospect that 
presented, of visiting Friends in and about 
London, and in some of the Southern and 
Midland Counties. I was much discouraged ; 
—the declining state of my health, and my 
weakness iu every way, made it awful to me ; 
but it remained and increased in weight, till 
I could see no means of obtaining peace, but 
to yield to it. I mentioned the subject to the 
Monthly Meeting in the Second month, de- 
siring Friends to feel with me; and at the 
following meeting I requested a certificate, 
which was readily granted, expressing their 
unity and sympathy. 


Aberdeen, 19th of First month, 1809. 


To Ann Cruickshank.—I cannot do less 

than acknowledge how acceptable thy letter 
was to me. 
I sympathize with thee in my 
measure, knowing how difficult it is to tread 
safely in the path of your allotment. Faith 
and patience are doubtless necessary, but 
above all, a steady eye unto, and dependence 
upon the Lord for help, who is the giver of 
both faith and patience, and every other quali- 
fication to do His will. We here are not 
without our exercises; and sensible I am, that 
if the Lord help us not, we cannot stand. 
Much poverty of spirit has been my allot- 
ment of late ; but I am moving on in a degree 
of hope. 

On the 31st of Third month, I accordingly 
set sail from Aberdeen,—had a quick and 
good passage of three days to London, and 
was kindly received by my esteemed friends, 
John Safiderson and his wife. 


London, Fourth month 22d, 1869. 


To his Son, A. W.—I think it will be 
pleasant to thee to know that I am pretty 
well, at least as well as 1 can expect to be in 
this great city,—-the air of which has never 
agreed with me. I have got out of it two 
nights in the week-—have been at Stockwell, 
and Plaistow, and Tottenham ;—and been at 
meetings at the two latter places, also at 
Barking, and Winchmiorehill:--the rest of 
the time has been spent in London, where I 
have had meetings almost every day since I 
have been in it. Every day brings a weight 
with it, that I cannot describe to thee; but 
through adorable mercy, I hope I have been 
preserved from hurting the cause of Truth; 
and what I have had to communicate, (I 
think,) has met the acceptance of Friends, 
and afforded relief to my own mind. Friends 
have shown me much kind attention, abun- 
dantly above my desert; for I can assure 
thee, I feel myself very little among the great 
and wise here. 










































(To be continued.) 


THOMAS STORY. 
Selections from Thomas Story’s Journal. 
(Continued from page 119.) 


The conversation of mankind being gene- 
rally upon trifles, not worthy of the thought 
of rational creatures, tending much more to 
vice than virtue ; and my mind being a little 
renewed by the influence of the Divine Truth, 
I was much in silence and alone. 

After this, a deep consideration returned 
upon, and entered into my mind, concerning 
the states of many persons in the national 
way of worship, as also among the dissenters 
from it, of divers denominations; some of 
whose preachers I had occasionally heard, 
particularly Dr. Richard Gilpin, of Scaleby- 
castle, an able physician, and ancient cele- 
brated preacher among the presbyterians ; and 
I had observed many others who seemed to 
have sincerity and good intentions in their 
respective modes of worship ; whence a ques- 
tion arose, whether it might not be through 
my own fault, for want of the true knowledge 
of God in myself heretofore, that I did not 
enjoy his presence among them, as I had done, 
through his grace, since I had been visited by 
the Lord, and drawn into retirement by the 
comforts of his secret presence ? Upon which 
I determined to go again and see, whether 
the good presence of the Lord would be man- 
ifested in me there, as alone in my retire- 
ments. And the place 1 went to was that 
called St. Cuthbert’s, in the City of Carlisle ; 
there being usually prayers and a sermon 
there in the afternoons of the First-days; but 
not with that pomp, noise, and show, as at the 
Cathedral, and»therefore I rather chose it: 
and being seated there, as I had been often, 
and my mind retired inward, to wait upon the 
Lord, as he himself had taught me, the Lord 
would not own that worship by his sensible 
presence, (though in himself omnipresent) nor 
me in that place ; but my mind became filled 
with darkness, and overwhelmed with trouble, 
to so great a degree, that I could hardly stay 
till the time was over; but, lest I should do a 
thing which might be looked upon as indecent, 
I continued to the end, and returning to my 
chamber in trouble, I went not among any of 
them any more. But though I thus declined 
all outward worship, or that which was called 
so, determining to follow the Lord whereso- 
ever it might please him to lead me; yet I 
found an universal love, good-will, and com- 
passion in my mind, to all sorts of people, 
whether protestants of different denominations, 
Rom ews, Turks, or Heathens. But [ 
observed their several religions, or what they 
accounted so, every man for himself, to be 
mostly the effect of education or tradition. 
For he who is born and educated among the 
Protestants of any sect respectively, is such: 








I took meetings as they came in course, in 
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among them : ‘and their joy was as of heaven, 
at the returo of a penitent ; and mine as the 





he who is born and educated among the Ro-| take any distinct notice of what Friend 
mans, is a Romanist; and so of all the rest, said; which he perceiving, after some time, 
till by accident, or interest, they change from’ desisted, and said no more. And then we joy of salvation from God, in view of the 
form to form; or sometimes, though more. rode some miles together in profound silence ;| work of the Lord, so far carried on in the 
rarely, through the inward convictions of the|in which my mind enjoyed a gentle rest and|earth; when I had thought, not long before, 
Holy Spirit of God, they obtain a right un- consolation, from the Divine and Holy pres- there had scarce been any true and living 
derstanding, and worship him in Truth. ence. faith, or knowledge of God, in the world. 

Therefore, I stood still, and waited for the| And, when we came to the meeting, being! ‘The meeting being ended, the peace of God, 
further leadings of the Lord, and the evidence (a little late, it was full gathered ; and I went | which passeth all the understanding of natural 
of his presence, what to do, or where to abide ; among the throng of the people on the forms, | men, and is inexpressible by any language 
though the Protestants, in general, especially ‘and sat still among them in that inward con-| but itself alone, remained as a holy. canopy, 
the National Church, were still nearer to'dition and mental retirement. And though | over my mind, in a silence out of the reach of 
me than any other sect. one of their ministers, a stranger, began to|all words; and where no idea, but the Word 

Thus the world, in general, appearing to speak to some points held by them, and de-| himself, can be conceived. But being invited, 
me dead with respect to the true knowledge | claim against some things held by others, and | together with the ministering Friend, to the 
of God, (notwithstanding the truth of some ‘denied by them ; particularly predestination, | house of the ancient Widow Hall, 1 went wil- 
notions they held in relation to matters of as asserted by the presbyterians; yet I’ took | lingly with them: but the sweet silence com- 
fact and literal inf@rpretation) and as walking | not much notice of it; for as I did not doubt | manded in me by Michael the Prince, Captain- 
statues, I did not then see that the Lord God but, like all other sects, they might have | general of the hosts in heaven,still remaining, 
had any collective body of people at that day, | something to say, both for their own, and| I had nothing tosay to any of them, till he was 
who, as such, truly worshipped him, according against the opinions of others; yet my con-| pleased to draw the curtain, and veil his pres- 
to his own institution; or that any one on cern was much rather to know whether they | ence ; and then I found my mind pure, and in 
earth knew some things, which the true and| were a people gathered under a sense of the | a well-bounded liberty of innocent conversation 
living God had been pleased, of his own free enjoyment of the presence of God in their} with them. 
grace, and which I could neither ask nor think | meetings; or, in other words whetoer they| And, having staid there a short time, I was 
of, to communicate unto me ; though I found,| worshipped the true and living God, in the | invited to dinner, at the house of Richard Rib- 
in due time, I had been in this point mistaken, | life and nature of Christ the Son of God, the| ton, an ancient and honourable Friend in the 
as the Me phet of old, who thought he had /|true and only Saviour ; and the Lord answer-| village ; where I was made kindly welcome, 
been alone, and all Israel departed from the|ed my desire according to the integrity of my|and where I had great freedom of conver- 
Lord. | heart. sation. 

As the life of the Son of God prevailed in| For, not longafter | had sat down among} And, being now satisfied, beyond my expec- 
me, I became more and more innocent, hum-|them, that heavenly and watery cloud over- | tation, concerning the people of God, in whom 
ble, loving, and charitable to the poor; to|shadowing my mind, broke into a sweet|the Lord had begun, and, in a good measure, 
whom [ gave money according to my ability,|abounding shower of celestial rain, and the| carried on, a great work and reformation in 
and without ostentation, or expectation of re-| greatest part of the meeting was broken to-| the earth, | determined, in my mind, that day, 
ward. | gether, dissolved and comforted in the same |to lay aside every business and thing which 

Iu writing the last paragraph of a piece | Divine and holy presence and influence of the | might hinder or veil in me the enjoyment of 
which I inscribed “ ‘lo the Saints in Zion,” true, holy, and heavenly Lord; which was the presence of the Lord, whether among his 
&c. the people called Quakers, were suddenly, divers times repeated before the meeting end-| people, or alone; or obstruct any service 
and with sume suprise, brought to my mind,/ed. And in the same way, by the same Di-| whereunto I was or might be called by him ; 
and so strongly impressed on my remembrance, | vine and holy power, I had been often favour- | especially things of an entangling or confining 
that thenceforward [ had a secret inclina-|ed with before, when alone; and when no eye | nature: not regarding what the world might 
tion to inquire further concerning them, their but that of heaven beheld, or any knew, but|say, or what name they might impose upon 
way and principles. the Lord himself; who, in infinite mercy, had | me. 

t was sometime in the Fifth month, in the| been pleased to bestow so great a favour. 
year 1691, whenan opportunity was presented:| And, as the many small springs and streams 
the occasion of it was some concerns that I | descending into a proper place, and forming a 
had “if the west parts of Cumberland, when, river, become more deep and weighty ; even, 
lodging amon inn, kept by one of that profes-|so, thus meeting with a people gathered of the 
sion, on & Seventh-day night, and inquiring | living God, into a sense of the enjoyment of 
of him concerning some points of their reli-| his Divine and living presence, through that 
gion, [ perceived no material difference be-| blessed and holy medium, the mind of Jesus 
tween his sentiments and mine, in the partic-| Christ, the Son of God, and Saviour of the 
ulars then asked after ; and he also perceived | world, I felt an increase of the same joy of 
I was nearer them than he (or perhaps any the salvation of God; and the more, by how 
other) had thought, (for I had formerly op-|much I now perceived I had been under the 
posed the same man in some things) which like mistake as the prophet of God of old ; but 
gave him occasion to inform me of their meet-|now otherwise informed, by a sure evidence | great and unusual load om my spirit, and hard- 
ing, to be held the next day, at a country and token; by the witness of the Divine essen-|ness in my heart; insomuch that I could 
village called Broughton. tial Trath, in which no living soul can err, or|hardly breathe under the oppression; nor 

‘And, as I had” been desirous to be rightly |be mistaken, or deceived; being self-evident | could I say I had any sense of the comforts of 
informed concerning that people, and to see and undeniable in all those who truly know|the Divine presence there, but that the 
them as in truth they were, I was pleased him. heavens were as of thick brass, and the bars 
with the opportunity ; and the next morning,| Our joy was mutual and full, though in the | thereof as of strong iron. But though I had 
the Friend and I set forward toward the meet- jefilux of many tears, as in cases of the deepest |no enjoyment in myself, yet I was sensible 
ing. And he, being zealous to have me fur-/and most unfeigned love; for the Friends| the presence and goodness of the Lord was 
ther informed, and convinced of the truth of there, being generally sensible I was affected, there, and many therein greatly comforted ; 
their way, spoke of many things as we rode|and tendered with them, by the influence of|and therefore did conclude my condition of 
along, and with a good intent: but my mind the Divine Truth they knew and made profes-| mind was from some other cause, and not 
being composed, and its attention directed to-| sion of, did conclude, I had been at that time, | relating to the state of the meeting in general. 
wards God, who knew I wanted only to see|and not before convinced, and come to the| And, after the meeting was over, one of them 
the truth, and not be deceived, I could not| knowledge, or sense, of the way of Truth| asked me how I did; I answered, indifferently. 











After this I was at some other meetings ; 
but little notice was taken of it by any of my 
relations or acquaintance, till the time of the 
assizes at Carlisle ; where some Friends, be- 
ing prisoners in the county gaol, for non-pay- 
ment of tithes, others attended the assizes, as 
their custom was, the better to obviate occa- 
sion of troubles, or hurt, to any of the Soci- 
ety, and to minister counsel, or other help, as 
need might be; and these went to a meeting 
at Scotby, about two miles from the city of 
Carlisle ; and thither@f went also. 

During the time of the meeting, I found a 
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Then he, and some others, perceived my spi- 
rit was oppressed, and sympathized with me 
therein. 


os 





(To be continued.) 
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Comparative Health in Great Cities.— 
The following table, condensed from a longer 
article in the British Cyclopedia of Arts and 
Sciences, published by Orr & Smith, London, 
in 1835—shows that Philadelphia enjoys a 
greater degree of comparative health than 
any other of the cities named :— 

Average annual proportion of deaths. 
Philadelphia, - - - - 1in 4568 
Glasgow, - ep STs ae 1 in 44 
Boston, (U. 8.) & ine - lin 41 26 
New York, - : - : 1 in 37 83 
Charleston, - - - - 1 in 36 50 


Paris, - : . . : 1 in 32 
Madrid, - : : : - lin 29 
Brussels, - : : : 1 in 26 
Vienna, - : - : - 1 in 22 50 


Vitality of Seeds.—The following remark- 
able instance of the tenacity of life in the 
seeds of the common elder is mentioned in 
the “ Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
tory.” The seeds in question were derived 
from the dregs of some elder vine, which was 
strewn as manure over a flower-border, where 
hundreds of them grew. The person with 
whom it happened says that they had been 
twice boiled in making wine ; had been pre- 
sent during the fermentation ; afterwwhich the 
wine was drawn off, and the dregs were 
bunged up for twenty months, in a cask, 
where the seeds remained without injury.— 
Gardiner’s Chronicle. 


Effect of Temperance.—Brooks county, in 
Virginia, has not a solitary tavern in it licens- 
ed to sell intoxicating drink—and the county 
jail has not had for a considerable period 
of time any person in it for any cause what- 
ever. 


The population of New York city is now 
312,710, having increased more than 100,000 
within ten years. The average rate of in- 
crease in the city is a trifle over fifty-one per 
cent. for every period of ten years sioce 
1800, while that of the country at large is a 
little short of thirty-foulper centum. 


The Croton Works.—According to a re- 
port in the New York American, the actual 
outlay for the Croton water, including all 


expenses, is $11,395,775, and it is estimated ' 


that a further sum of half a million, to com- 
plete ‘the Aqueduct bridge over the Harlem 
river, and $20,000 for pipes still to be laid, 
will be needed. In round numbers, the cost 
of the structure complete, may be stated at 
twelve and a half million of dollars. Of this 
sum, from nine to ten millions bear five per 
cent. interest, and the residue seven per 
cent. The annual interest is six hundred and 
sixty-five thousand dollars. 
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THE FRIEND. 























Frankness.—Be frank with the world. \land Yearly Meetings ; and it is probable the 
Frankness is the child of honesty and cour-| particulars of their labours will not be made 


age. Say just what you mean to do upon all 
occasions, and take it for granted, you mean 
to do what is right. If a friend usk a favour 
you should grant it, if it is reasonable—if 
not, tell him plainly why you cannot. You 
will wrong yourself, and wrong him by equi- 
vocation of any kind. Never do a wrong 
thing to make a friend, or to keep one—the 
man that requires you to do so, is dearly pur- 
chased at such a sacrifice. Deal kindly but 
firmly with all men—you will find it the policy 
which wears best. Above all, do not appear 
to others what you are not. If you have any 
fault to find with any one, tell him, not others, 


of what you complain. There is no more|i 


dangerous experiment than that of under- 
taking to be one thing to a man’s face, and 
another behind his back. If the very con- 
sciousness of being capable of such duplicity, 
does not degrade you in your own eyes, you 
must be lost to every noble feeling of nature. 
We should live, act and speak ‘ out of doors,” 
as the phrase is, and say, and do what we are 
willing should be known and read by all men. 
It is not only best, as a matter of principle, 
but as a matter of policy.--Salem Observer. 


Horrors of War.—Colonel Seruzier was 
one of the most efficient military officers in 
the French service under Napoleon, and from 
his Military Memoirs, a correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post translates the fol- 
lowing from chapter iv., Battle of Auster- 
litz :— 

“ At that moment in which the Russian 
army was making its retreat, painfully, but in 
good order, on the ice of the lake, the Empe- 
ror Napoleon came riding, at full speed, 
towards the artillery ; “ You are losing time !” 
cried he; “Fire upon those masses !—they 
must be engulphed! fire upon the ice!” The 
order given remained unexecuted for ten 


minutes ; in vain several officers and myself 


were placed on the slope of a hill to produce 
the greater effect ; their balls and mine rolled 
upon the ice without breaking it up. Seeing 
that, I tried a simple method of elevating 
eight howitzers; the almost perpendicular 
fall of these heavy projectiles produced the 
desired effect. My method was followed im- 
mediately by the adjoining batteries, and in 
less than no time we buried 15,000 Russians 
and Austrians under the waters of the lake.” 
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By a private letter to the Editor from a 
Friend of New York, dated the 25th ult. (and 
which was intended for last week’s paper) 
it appears, that two Friends passed through 
that city the day before, on their way home 
“ from a visit to the Indians, located west of 


the Mississippi.” 


«“ This extensive journey,” says our cor- 
respondent, ‘*‘ was undertaken to carry out the 
united concern of New York and New Eng- 


+ 


a 





public, until their report is laid before the 
above Yearly Meetings respectively, in Fifth 
and Sixth months next. 


“ T have gathered from them the followin 


facts :—that they have travelled seven thou- 
sand miles; visited twenty tribes of Indians ; 
and made themselves pretty well acquainted 


with their present condition, as relates to their 


progress in the arts, agriculture, schools, yo- 


vernment, &c. 
“ Although many of these particulars are 


of a discouraging nature, still there are any 
other circumstances in the present history of 


these people which are satisfactory and pleas- 


ng. 

* All the tribes, except two or three, have 
more or less recollection, and still entertain a 
bigh respect and regard for Friends. Some 
of them speak very feelingly and gratefully of 
the care manifested by our religious Society, 
at different periods, for their improvement. 

* One tribe, in a particular manner, ex- 
pressed their feeling through their chief, 
(whose cyes, during his talk with our Friends, 
were often filled with tears, and higeheart so 
deeply touched, that he was forced to pause to 
give vent to his emotions.) This chief said, 
he was a direct descendant of a chief, who, 
among others, was engaged in making the 
famous treaty with William Penn, under the 
big Elm tree at Philadelphia. 

“On another occasion, they met with a 
fine-looking, watron-like woman, a mother of 
an interesting family of children, who told our 
Friends, that when a girl, she resided for a 
time on Long Island, in the families of 
Friends, of whose kindness to her she spoke 
ina feeling manner; mentioning the names of 
Gideon Seaman and Thomas Willis. 

“Our Friends have been favoured during 


y \all this long, arduous, and exposing journey, 


with excellent health; and they return, look- 
ing more robust than when they passed 
through New York in the latter part of 
Eighth month last. Another favourable cir- 
cumstance, during their travel, was owing to 
the remarkable low stage of the ®umerous 
streams, on account of which they Were en- 
abled to proceed with much more facility and 
safety, than if the waters had been in a differ. 
ent state.” 





Diep, on the 29th of Eleventh month, 1842, after a 

long and useful life, Asigai, Rocrrs, believed tobe in 
the 83d year of her age. She was a beloved member 
of Marlborough Monthly Mecting, N. Y. 
»at her residence in the town of New Paltz, 
Ulster county, N, Y., Eve Woop, the wife of Benjamin 
Wood, believed to be about 82 years old. She was for 
many years an elder of Planes Monthly Meeting. 
These friends were lovely in their lives, and at 
their death were not divided. On the First-day of 
Twelfth month the remains of both were borne to 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at the Valley, (it being their 
week-day meeting,) and after a very solemn meeting, 
were interred in the burying-ground there. The corps 
of Eve Wood was accompanied by her husband, in the 
92d year of his age, twelve miles to the place of inter- 
ment. 
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